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May’s Bright Face 


Aprit's face was tearful, but May’s face 
is bright and shining. April’s tears were tears 
of gladness; she knew that all the green 
growing things had to have the life-giving, 
refreshing rains that her tears would provide 
before May’s flowers could bloom, and she 
was happy to be of service. 

Often we find ourselves in the position of 
one of these months, a position where we 
can be of help to someone else, or receive 
help. In this way we are sometimes an April 
and sometimes a May. 

If John is having trouble with his arith- 
metic, perhaps you can be an April to him 
by helping him with it or by doing his chores 
while he works on his lessons. 

On the other hand, you may be in the posi- 
tion of May. You may be late on your paper 
route, and John may be an April to you by 
doing your chores for you. 

You girls, too, may be Aprils and Mays. 
If you are learning to bake your first cake 
and have not yet learned to separate an egg 
yolk from the white, Mother or an older 
sister may be an April for you. When your 
cake comes out of the oven, light and beauti- 
ful, your face will truly be as bright as the 
May sunshine. 

It may be your turn next to be an April, 
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and if it is, I’m sure you will be a joyous one.9 
If you should hear the baby scream when the§ 
pup runs off with his ball, how quickly you 
can turn into an April and bring May sun- 
shine to the face of the little fellow by re- 3a 
turning the ball! 4 

The lessons April and May bring us are 
lessons of service and appreciation. Every-] 
thing in God's beautiful universe has a serv-§ 


ice to give to someone or some thing, anda 


also a blessing. 
Jesus knew this, for He taught His dis- 
ciples that they should not only love one an-§ 
other but that they should also serve one an-§ 
other. If you have forgotten, or perhaps dog 
not know the story of Jesus’ washing the§ 
feet of His disciples, you will find it in Johny 
13. 
May brings Mother's Day. What a 
derful opportunity that will be for all of 
you Aprils to bring May sunshine to the faces 
of your mothers. From the bright smiles, 'm@ 
sure it will be hard to tell which are Aprils™ 
and which are Mays. : 
Happy May days to you! 
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Mars sat on the back steps, patting the 
head of the shaggy pup. 

“Why aren’t you a small dog? Then may- 
be I could keep you,”” Myles said, remember- 
ing the comments from Mother and Dad 
when he had run home so happily, with 
Fang at his heels, to tell them the good 
news. 

Dad had said, “We can’t afford to feed 
a dog, Myles—even a little dog. This one 
is only a puppy, and see how big he is al- 
ready? When he grows up to match his feet, 
he will be almost as big as you are.” 

“But, Dad,” Myles had pleaded, “he 
hasn’t any home. The dog doctor said-——” 

“Veterinarian,” corrected his dad. 

“Yes, Dad, the vet-r-nari-an said I could 


By Elee Lanier 


have him because he didn’t have a home and 


he would be killed if someone didn’t give 
him a home.” 

Then Mother had said, “But, Myles, we 
must think of Joy. She is too small to have 
a big dog around. Why, he could knock her 
down and hurt her!” 

“You may make him a bed in the garage 
for tonight,” Dad had said, “but tomorrow, 
we will have to find another home for him.” 

Myles looked at Fang closely—the big 
paws and long legs and the hair matted with 
dirt and the scars that were just beginning 
to heal. Those had been bad hurts. 
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“Someone sure treated you rough, didn’t 
he, boy?” he said, as his hand soothingly 
caressed the marks on Fang’s back and leg. 

Fang rolled soft brown eyes toward Myles 
and then nuzzled his neck with his cold 
nose—saying in dog talk, “I love you, too.” 

“Don’t worry, Fang; I'll find you a good 
home somewhere tomorrow. I won't let them 
give you to anyone mean.” 

Fang was a collie. He was a tall and 
awkward pup now, but Myles could picture 
how beautiful he would be when his hair 
was clean and had had a chance to grow 
long and when his body grew up to match 
his feet. 

“Put Fang out in the garage now, Myles; 
it’s time for bed,” called Mother. 

Myles led Fang to the garage, where he 
had fixed a comfortable bed for him in a 
box. Fang sniffed all around and about it. 
Then, at Myles soft command he got in. 

“Now lie down,” said Myles. 

Fang turned around once, then again, and 
then he settled down in the box. 

Myles went into the house to get ready 
for bed. As he ended his prayer, he said, 
“And, dear God, please help me find a good 
home for Fang.” 

The next morning Myles awoke early, 
long before anyone else was up. He dressed 
quietly and, armed with soap, towels, and an 
old discarded hairbrush, hurried out to the 
garage, 

Fang greeted him happily—tail and body 
wagging as hard as they could. 

“Come on, boy. We're going to fix you 
up pretty before I go to school this morn- 
ing.” 

He took Fang to the hydrant in the back 
yard, talking softly to him all the way. Lov- 
ingly, he gave Fang a good scrubbing with 
soap and water, being careful not to hurt 
the tender scars. 
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There in the center was Fang. 
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prayed earnestly that God would take away 
Edgeworth Hill. 

But there was the hill and its long, stony, 
steep trail with cactus, cat’s-claw, and other 
spiny plants that clutched at her as she 
climbed the hill on the way to school. Every 
one of the numberless rocks in the trail— 
she had stumbled over most of them—and 
every steep, narrow turn was a personal en- 
emy. In the spring and in the fall, she ar- 
rived at school, hot and tired; in the winter, 
stiff with cold. It would be so much better 
for all the valley children if that mountain 
should just disappear! 

Linda did her chores—feeding the baby 
chicks and the puppy—before sitting down 
at the kitchen table for her breakfast. 

“Mother, how big is a grain of mustard 
seed?” questioned Linda. 

“Tl show you,” said her mother as she 


“I do like to look at it,” 
Linda said thoughtfully. 


reached for a box of pickling spices. “Were 
you thinking about yesterday's sermon?” 

“Kind of.” Linda could not share her 
disappointment, even with her mother, yet; 
so she kept her eyes on her plate, giving the 
spices only a fleeting glance. 

She thought about her problem all that 
day. Edgeworth Hill kept coming between 
her and her lessons. At first she blamed God 
for not doing as He said He would, but that 
did not seem right. So many prayers were 
made on Sunday. Maybe He had not gotten 
around to hers yet. She would ask Him again 
tonight. 

“Polly,” she said to her best friend as they 
slipped and slid down the steepest part of 
the trail on the way home, “this is the last 
time we'll have to climb this old hill.” 

“How come, Linda?” Polly asked. ‘School 
isn’t out till next week. Are your folks going 
to take us?” 

“Oh, no! Papa can’t do that. Everyone 
walks to school. It’s only a mile and a half 
this way. It’s too far to drive clear around.” 
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“Well, then, how come this is the last 
time?” Polly suddenly slipped and sat down 
hard. 

“Reverend Jacobson said yesterday that if 
a person has faith, even like a little-bitty seed 
that Mother showed me, he could ask God, 
and God would remove mountains. And I 
asked Him to take away Edgeworth Hill.” 
Linda’s confident voice was quiet but posi- 
tive. 

“It would be swell if we didn’t have to 
climb this hill again,” Polly said as the girls 
parted at a fork in the trail. 

But, the next morning, Edgeworth Hill 
was still there, looking darker and more im- 
movable than ever; and Linda was crying 
when she came in from doing her chores. 

“Why, darling, what's the matter?” 
Mother put her arms around Linda, hugging 
her gently. 

“Possum, what’s wrong? Did the puppy 
bite you?” Father said laughingly. 

Linda almost smiled at the absurd idea of 
Peanut’s biting her; but misery closed down 
again, and she sobbed, “No,” She felt her 
parents’ looking at her anxiously as she 
played with her food. But she just could not 
eat or talk, and she was glad when it was 
time to start to school. 

“Did you ask God again?” Polly whis- 
pered to Linda across the narrow aisle. 
Linda nodded. The lump in her throat 
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suddenly swelled too large to talk over. 

“T’ve asked God for lots of things, and 
He didn’t give them to me. I don’t believe 
He hears children,” Polly whispered. 

Linda was amazed at such doubt. But, the 
more she thought about it, the more in- 
clined she was to agree. Only last Christmas 
she had asked God for a doll, and she did 
not get it. The bicycle she received was aw- 
fully nice—really nicer and more grown-up 
than a doll and she had had more fun with 
it than she would have had with the doll 
—but she had not asked Him for the bicycle. 
She thought of several other prayers that 
had not been answered just as she had 
wanted them to be. Most certainly, God did 
not keep His word with her. He had said, 
“Ask and ye shall receive,” and she had not 
received. 

Linda was upset all week. She knew she 
was cross, and knowing that her mother was 
worrying only made her feel worse. Her 
eyes were red rimmed, and she was losing 
weight from the sickness of losing the faith 
she had felt so strongly just last Sunday. 

Finally, she could stand it no longer. 
“Mother, do you have faith?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“Yes, darling, I do. Why?” 

“Well, Polly and I don’t believe in it any 
more. We tried it, and it doesn’t work.” 
Linda’s usually laughing eyes were very 
serious. 

“Sometimes we cannot see just how faith 
works out, dear, but it does,” Mother said 
with confidence. “Can you tell me about 
it?” 

“There’s nothing to tell. I had the faith, 
but God didn’t take Edgeworth Hill away.” 

“Why do you want Edgeworth Hill 
moved?” asked Mother. “You know, if it 
weren't for the hill, this valley could not 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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BY HELENE MACRES 


4 IS FRIENDS had warned him about it! 

They had told Little Tiger what would 
happen if he always thought such sad, sad 
thoughts—and always looked on the dark 
side of life! 

It happened in the funniest way. 

Little Tiger was walking down Palm Street 
when suddenly—every pair of eyes that saw 
him just kept looking and looking—until 
Little Tiger thought their eyes would pop 
right out of their heads with all that looking. 

He wondered if his fur had shed and left 
a bare spot—or if one of his stripes had 
slipped. 

He ran for home—and all the way there 
eyes stared—and mouths dropped open—and 
a few giddy ladies even fainted! 

The very first thing he did (He didn’t even 
stop to pant or rest a little.) was to dash to 
the mirror. 

And there he got the shock of his sad, sad 
little life! 

All over—from the top of his perky little 
ears right down to the tip of his droopy little 
tail—he was a sad, sad BLUE! 
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Little Tiger—or we should now say Little 
Blue Tiger—did not know what to do. And, 
of course, since it was his old habit to be sad 
and look on the dark side of things, that’s 
exactly what he did now! 

He cried—and he moaned! He sighed, and 
he groaned! In fact, he raised such a ruckus 
with all this goings on that all his little 
friends heard him and came fast, a-running! 

Bobby Bunny and Skinny Skunk popped 
their heads in at the window! Farley Fawn 
and Oswald Owl stood in the doorway—and 
all the other friends of Little Blue Tiger 
crowded in back of them! 

“What'll I do?’ blubbered Little Blue 


Tiger 


Tiger! “I’m blue, bl-ue, blue, all over!” 

All his friends looked at each other and 
nodded their heads and seemed in perfect 
agreement about THAT! 

“Why don’t you try washing it off?” sug- 
gested Bobby Bunny. 

“Yes, why don’t you?” chimed in the 
others, 

“Yes, why don’t I?” agreed Little Blue 
Tiger as he ran, a blue streak, to the pond 
and splashed right in! 

Well, do you think that that blue came 
off—even though Little Blue Tiger made 
great masses of soapy bubbles and rubbed 
and scrubbed until the fur flew ? 

No, it did not wash off, not one little bit! 

“Let's warm him up,” hollered Skinny 
Skunk. “He's probably just blue with cold— 
or—something!”’ 

So, without another word, they fished Lit- 
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tle Blue Tiger out of the pond and carried 
him, dripping soapsuds behind him, back to 
his home. 

“Build a roaring fire,” yelled Farley Fawn, 
“while we wrap him in a woolly blanket and 
soak his feet in hot water!” 

Let me tell you—Little Blue Tiger did not 
even half like all this warming up. But since 
he had so many friends who all wanted to 
help him, there was not a thing he could do 
about it! 

Soon, the fire was blazing hot. Poor Little 
Blue Tiger was steaming and almost melting 
in the huge woolly blanket—but do you sup- 


pose that blue came off ? 

You are right again. It did not come off— 
not even a tiny little bit! 

Then friend Oswald Owl stepped forward. 
He was Little Blue Tiger’s very wisest friend, 
and he was usually able to give some fairly 
useful advice. 

He took off his spectacles and wiped them. 
He blew on them and wiped them again— 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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BY JANE LYON 
Copyright 1958 by Jane Lyon 


What the Story Told Before 


Phil O’Hara’s father was a horse trainer, 
and Phil had been brought up to know and 
love horses. 

A month ago his father had died and 
Phil had come to live with Mrs. Lane and 
Ruthie. Ruthie was a victim of polio, but 
she was determined through her faith in 
God to walk again and to attain her heart’s 
desire to be a ballerina. 

Phil was very sad because his father was 
gone and he had had to give up his home 
and the one horse that he loved more than 
anything besides his father—Grenadier. 

Ruthie talked to Phil about asking God 
to help him and about keeping a picture in 
his mind of the things he wanted most—a 
good job and to see Grenadier again. He 
decided to try it. 

As he walked past the High Hill Estate, 
he saw a beautiful horse in trouble. His 
halter had caught on the limb of a tree. 
Phil released him, and as he turned around, 
he heard a stern voice say: “Hey, you! What 
are you doing there?” 


Part Two 


I. was Mr. Jeffreys, the owner of High 
Hill, and his son, Alex, a dark-haired boy 
about Phil’s age, with a look of pride that 
was almost arrogance. Phil knew them be- 
cause Ruthie had pointed them out once 
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Picture Grenadier 


when they rode by the Lane cottage. Ap. 
parently they had not seen Phil free the 
horse. As he slid down the tree, he wondered 
what the penalty was for trespassing. 

Mr. Jeffreys was mounted on a chunky 
roan, while Alex’s horse was a tall, beauti- 
fully proportioned black. Phil’s stable-trained 
eyes noted the lather on the black’s shoulders 
and the flecks of froth at the corners of his 
lips; and he marked Alex down for either 
a poor rider or an inconsiderate one, to fret 
the black as he had. 

“I’m Phil O’Hara, from down at the 
Lane’s,” Phil said politely, “The gray had 
his halter caught on a branch, and I was cut- 
ting it loose.” 

“Oh, I see,” Mr. Jeffreys said in a friend- 
lier voice. “My apologies, and my thanks. 
Woodsmoke might have been seriously in- 
jured. I’m Warren Jeffreys, and this is my 
son Alex.” The dark-haired boy returned a 
cool nod to Phil’s smile. 

“You're Mike O’Hara’s son, aren’t you?” 
Mr. Jeffreys went on, “I heard you were 
staying with the Lane’s. I met your father 
once. He was a great trainer and a fine man.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Phil said, “He was a 
—a fine father, too.” His voice shook just 
a little. 

“How’d you happen to be coming by?” 
asked Mr. Jeffreys, quickly and kindly. 

“I'd been to the village to see about a 
job, but no luck, so I was coming home.” 

“A job, eh? Would you consider being a 
stableboy? Our boy is leaving tomorrow. 
You look a little young, but I’m sure you 
know how to groom a horse and clean tack 
and all that sort of thing.” 
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“Yes, sir,” Phil declared, his face break- 
ing into a grin. “I can do most anything 
around a stable, and I’d love to have the 
job!” 

“It’s yours then. Week ends and after 
school, and full time this summer if you 
like. Our trainer is Stutz Allen. You report 
to him in the morning—seven sharp.” 

“T’ll be there, and thanks a million, sir.” 

“Don’t mention it. We'll be delighted to 
have some reliable help. We'll be seeing 
you tomorrow,” he concluded, wheeling his 
horse. “Come on, Alex.” 

Stiffy, the boy touched his cap to Phil 
and spurred the tall black forward to follow 
his father—without easing his too-tight hold 
on the reins. The horse reared; then, before 
his front hoofs could touch the ground, he 
sprang forward with a tremendous bucking 
jump and galloped away, his head held high 
and awkwardly as he fought the bit. 


Looking after them, Phil respected Alex’s 
real skill in staying on the horse, but he won- 
dered at his strange handling of him. Surely, 
anyone with such a fine seat in the saddle 
should know better than to ride like that. 
Could he be just plain cruel? 

Phil was puzzling over the problem as 
he started home; but in a few minutes, 
thoughts of his wonderful new job drove 
Alex out of his mind entirely. The magic 
picture had worked, he realized with a start, 
even better than he had hoped! It had kept 
him from getting a dull, ordinary job and 
given him one that he would have been glad 
to do for nothing! Of course, he would not 
get to ride, but he would be around horses 


“You must be the new stable boy.’ 
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Morning Prayer 


By Josephine Miller 


God, through Your dear love, | 
Guide through the day—~ 
All that | do, 
All that I say. 


> 


all the time. That was a lot. In his mind, 
he would make a picture now of himself on 
Grenadier again—that was what he wanted 
most in the whole world. 

Thinking of magic pictures reminded Phil 
of Ruthie and of his promise to see her 
magic picture for her. As he walked along, 
he imagined her standing on her toes in one 
of those fluffy dresses like the ballerinas he 
had seen in pictures. Strangely enough, it 
began to seem to him as though this picture 
was more like the real Ruthie than was 
Ruthie herself, as he knew her. As he turned 
in at the gate of the Lane cottage, his cousin 
came down the walk to meet him, and it 
actually seemed wrong for her to be on 
crutches now—even though Phil had never 
seen her without them, except in his mind. 

He was about to say something to Ruthie 
about the strange feeling when the screen 
door banged and Freckles bolted through to 
follow his mistress. Phil cried a warning, but 
it was already too late. The big collie had 
already run against one of Ruthie’s crutches. 
It rattled to the sidewalk as the dog leaped 
aside with a frightened yelp. , 
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Phil dashed forward, knowing he could 
not possibly reach Ruthie in time to keep her 
from falling—but she did not fall! She 
tottered for a moment; and then, all at once, 
she was standing quite firmly, with only one 
crutch to support her! Phil stopped dead still 
in amazement as she took one wobbly step 
forward, and then another and another. 

He reached out to take her hand, and she 
grasped it, her eyes shining. “Oh, Phil,” she 
breathed, ‘my magic picture’s working! It 
must be because you helped. Thank you so 
very, very much.” 

Mrs. Lane came running out, and was 
happy to see Ruthie standing with one 
crutch. When Ruthie explained, Mrs. Lane 
thanked Phil, too, so warmly that he felt 
truly like a member of the Lane family. They 
were all so excited that Phil forgot his own 
good news until they were inside the house, 
getting ready for dinner. When he remem- 
bered to tell about his new job, there was 
more excitement. The Lane cottage was a 
merry place that day! 

Next morning, Phil set off for High Hill 
bright and early. Although the sky was on 
fire with the rising sun, the wind was chilly 
enough to make him hunch his shoulders 
inside his jacket. The long, winding drive 
up to the estate was beautiful, with its rows 
of slim poplar sentinels on each side. 

As Phil walked along, he saw that while 
this estate was much smaller than Greentree, 
it was perfectly kept and well-planned. All 
the buildings were a spotless white with 
green roofs; the grass was like a thick carpet 
on the lawns; and the hedge around the 
yard of the big house was freshly clipped. 
The drive opened out into a large inclosed 
gravel court in front of the main barn. 

In the runway that went through the 
barn’s center stood a wiry, weather-bronzed 
man in breeches, boots, and a leather jacket. 
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Phil was sure he must be the trainer. He 
squinted at the man against the morning 
sun; he seemed familiar. 

“You must be the new stableboy,” the 
man said as Phil came up. “Mr, Jeffreys said 
your name is Phil O'Hara.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mike O’Hara’s boy; that right?” 

“Yes, sir,” Phil said again. 

“I guess you won’t remember me. I was a 
rider for your father once, but it’s been years 
ago when you were just a colt.” 

“T thought I'd seen you before, Mr. Allen, 
but I wasn’t sure.” 

“Call me Stutz, boy. Your father always 
did. Welcome to High Hill.” He put out a 
hard hand, and they shook. “If you’ve got 
a tenth of your father’s horse savvy, you'll 
be plenty of use around here. You and I will 
really be the only ones to take care of the 
horses. The farm hands help some, but they 
have other work to do, and they aren’t 
trained to be grooms. At the moment, we've 
just got six horses—not much like Green- 
tree, eh?” 

“It’s beautiful, though,” Phil said eagerly. 

Just then there was the familiar clip-clop 
of hoofs on the wood floor inside the barn, 
and a slim boy in jeans led out the chunky 
roan and the tall black Phil had seen before. 
The trainer checked the tack on the two 
horses, saying over his shoulder, “Phil, this 
is Tommy, the boy who’s leaving us.” 

“You're mighty welcome to the job,” the 
boy said sullenly in answer to Phil’s smile. 
“T can’t stand that high-and-mighty kid an- 
other day!” 

“That’s enough of that,” the trainer cut 
in sharply. “You go along and start on those 
stalls, Tommy.” The boy turned on his heel 

and stalked off. 

“Tommy’s too big for his britches,” mut- 
tered the trainer. “You pay him no mind. 
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Alex is a good rider and a good kid. Besides, 
his father pays the salaries around here, and 
it’s not our place to criticize.” 

Not knowing what to say, Phil kept silent. 
The black horse nosed his shoulder, and he 
automatically put up a hand to pat the 
velvet muzzle. 

“Better not mess with that horse,” snapped 
an edgy voice. Phil jumped, and the black 
almost jerked the reins out of the trainer’s 
hand when he threw up his head. Phil saw 
Stutz’s lips tighten, but he said nothing. 

It was Alex who had spoken. His dark 
eyes seemed to look right through Phil as 
he said, “Soldier Boy’s nervous around 
strangers. I'd rather you wouldn’t bother 
him.” 

“Sorry,” Phil muttered. He stepped back, 
his face red with anger and humiliation. 
Did Alex think it was good for a nervous 
horse for anyone to snap that way right be- 
hind him? 

Just as Alex was swinging lightly into the 
saddle, Mr. Jeffreys walked up. With a pleas- 
ant word to Phil, he, too, mounted, and 

father and son cantered away. 

“Come on,” Stutz said. “I'll show you 
around.” 

Phil tried to swallow his anger as he 
followed the trainer into the barn, but there 
was a cloud on the happiness he had felt. 
He forgot Alex’s unfriendliness, however, 
as Stutz introduced him to the horses. Be- 
sides Soldier Boy and the chunky roan named 
Admiral, there were a touchy sorrel mare 
named Starshell; the gray he had met in the 
paddock, Woodsmoke; and two bays, old 
Major, whom Mr. Jeffreys had owned for 
years, and Polonaise, a beautifully mannered 
horse who was Mrs. Jeffreys’ mount on the 
rare occasions when she visited High Hill. 
Stutz explained that the Jeffreys had an 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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BY AYLESA FORSEE 


PETER 
WEPT 


S IMON Bar-Jonah (later called Peter) was 
a fisherman who left his nets to follow Jesus. 
Being a disciple was far from easy, Sun- 
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tanned and strong from his life on the sea, 
Simon did not mind tramping the dusty roads 
or sleeping out of doors. The hard part was 
trying to be courageous and yet loving like 
the Master, Simon had a quick temper, and 
sometimes he lacked bravery. 

One day Jesus asked the disciples to take 
a boat and cross to the opposite side of the 
Sea of Galilee, where he meant to join them 
later. Because of a high wind, the sea was 
rough, and waves battered the boat. Night 
fell, and the weary disciples still had not 
reached the shore. After some time the dis- 
ciples saw a shadowy figure close to the boat 
actually walking on the water. 

“It’s a ghost!” they cried out fearfully. 
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But then a familiar voice spoke to them. 
“Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid.” 

Always quick of word and action, Simon 
called out, “Lord, if it is you, bid me come 
to you on the water.” 

“Come,” Jesus commanded. 

Simon got out of the boat. Keeping his 
eyes on Jesus, he walked on the water for a 
few steps. But then he looked down at the 
black waves heaving underneath his feet. He 
became afraid. 

If, when we start to be afraid, whether in 
the water or on a crowded highway or on a 
steep mountain trail, we can switch our 
thoughts to God’s protection, fear leaves us. 
But if we think only of the harm that might 
come to us, we add to our frightened feelings. 

Simon’s fear at the moment he looked 
down became stronger than his faith. Begin- 
ning to sink, he cried out frantically, “Lord, 
save me.” 

Immediately, Jesus reached out and caught 
him, but He rebuked Simon, saying, “Oh, 
man of little faith, why did you doubt?” 

As soon as Jesus got into the boat, the 
wind ceased. More than ever Simon mar- 
veled at this new proof that Jesus was truly 
the Son of God. Some days later, Jesus asked 
His followers while they were in the district 


of Caesarea Philippi, “Who do men say that 
I the Son of man am?” 

And one of them answered, “Some say 
John the Baptist; some, Elijah; and others, 
Jeremiah, or one of the prophets.” 

Elijah and Jeremiah had been prophets 
many years ago, thought Simon. Certainly, 
Jesus was ngt the spirit of one of them. 

Looking at His disciples searchingly, Jesus 
asked, ‘‘But who do you say that I am?” 

Simon was convinced that no ordinary man 
could heal and teach as Jesus did. Through 
the Master, he saw expressed the power of 
a god who was all Truth and all love. Ear- 
nestly, Simon said, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” 

“Blessed are you, Simon Bar-Jonah!” Jesus 
exclaimed. ‘For flesh and blood has not re- 
vealed this to you, but my Father who is in 
heaven. And I tell you, you are Peter, and 
on this rock I will build my church.” 

Before this, the rashest of the disciples had 
been called only Simon Bar-Jonah, or son of 
Jonas, but now Jesus had given him the 
spiritual name of Peter. The name Peter 
comes from a Greek word petros, meaning 
rock, But when Jesus said, “Upon this rock I 
will build my church,” He did not mean the 
man Peter. He intended that the church 


PRAYER OF FAITH 
(Adapted) 


God is my help in every . I now am wise, I now am 


God is my health, I can’t be 


need; true, sick; 

God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 
feed ; too. ing, quick; 

God dwells within me, AllthingsIam,cando,and God is my all, I know no 
guides my way fear, 


Through every moment, 


night and day. 
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be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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would be based on the firm foundation of 
God’s powers, which Simon Peter had 
glimpsed when he realized that Jesus was the 
Christ. 

In the months that followed, Peter did 
not always understand Jesus’ actions or les- 
sons so clearly as he had understood the 
source of the Master's power. At the Last 
Supper when Jesus began washing the feet 
of the disciples, Peter was shocked until 
Jesus explained that it was an example of 
the humility and love His followers should 
practice. Peter was puzzled and saddened 
when a little later Jesus said one of the dis- 
ciples would betray Him. After Judas had 
left the Upper Room, Jesus began talking 
about going away. 

“Lord, where are you going?” Peter asked 
soberly. 

“Where I am going you cannot follow 
me,” Jesus told him, “but you shall follow 
afterward.” 

“Lord, why cannot I follow you now?” 
Peter asked impatiently. “I will lay down 
my life for you.” 


“You also are one of them.” 
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Jesus answered, “Verily, verily, I say to 
you, the cock shall not crow till you have 
denied me three times.” 

Later that night, as Peter and the other 
disciples sat in the garden of Gethsemane 
waiting for Jesus, who had come there to 
pray, Peter must have remembered this warn. 
ing. But instead of praying for strength to 
resist any such temptation, he fell asleep. 

Peter came to with a start when he heard 
Jesus’ voice. “Simon, are you asleep? Could 
you not watch one hour? Watch and pray 
that you may not enter into temptation.” 

Peter meant to stay awake, but again he 
went to sleep. The third time it happened, 
he got to his feet sleepily when Jesus said, 
“Let us be going.” 

Peter was startled into wide-awakeness 
when the garden was suddenly filled with 
voices. In the light cast by lanterns and 
torches, Peter saw a band of soldiers, officers, 
and chief priests, armed with swords and 
clubs. Peter’s heart sank when he saw that 
Judas was the leader. 

Judas, his face looking pale and guilty in 
the torchlight, stepped forward to kiss Jesus. 

‘Judas, would you betray the Son of man 
with a kiss?” Jesus asked reproachfully. 
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Peter, the most hot-tempered and impul- 
sive of the disciples, was determined to de- 
fend the Master. Drawing out his sword, he 
struck the slave of the high priest, cutting 
off his right ear. He was abashed when Jesus 
said, “Put up the sword!” And then, touch- 
ing the slave's ear, Jesus healed it. 

As soldiers moved forward and seized 
Jesus roughly, Peter sank back into the dark- 
ness with the other disciples. After the sol- 
diers led Jesus away, Peter and the others 
followed at a distance. 

At the house of the high priest, where 
Jesus was taken, Peter loitered in the court- 
yard. Chilled by the cool night air and his 
own fear, he was attracted to a fire, which 
servants and officers had built. To warm 
himself, he sat down among them. 

A maid gazed at him in the light made 
by the fire; then she said accusingly, “This 
man also was with him.” 

In the company of the disciples who shared 
his loyalties, Peter had thought he could 
never deny Jesus. We can understand Peter’s 
temptation if we think how hard it is some- 
times to do and say what we know is right 
when we are with friends who do not believe 
as we do. Though usually honest, Peter now 
shifted uneasily and said, ‘““Woman, I do not 
know him.” 

A few minutes after that, someone else 
said, “You also are one of them.” 

By now, Peter was terrified. If he con- 
fessed that he knew Jesus, soldiers might 
seize him also. So he lied again, saying, 
“Man, I am not.” 

After almost an hour, still another in- 
sisted, “Of a truth this man also was with 
him; for he is a Galilean.” 

Peter loved Jesus dearly and had changed 
his whole way of life to follow Him, but 
right then, his fear was stronger than his 
love; so he answered, “Man, I do not know 
what you are saying.” 
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rayer 
g Pray 


By Josephine Miller 


Teach me forgiveness; 
Help me to be 

Thoughtful of others, 
Thankful to Thee. 


While Peter was still speaking, a cock 
crowed, Then Peter remembered that Jesus 
had said to him, “The cock shall not crow 
till you have denied me three times.” 

Tears filled Peter’s eyes. Turning blindly 
away from the fire, he stumbled out of the 
courtyard. A few hours ago he had seen him- 
self as Peter the rock—a brave man, a true 
man, ready to help in the Master’s work. 
Now, he was Simon the coward, ashamed to 
admit that he had followed Jesus. Peter was 
never again to deny knowing Jesus. Through 
his courage and devotion, he later earned the 
right to be called again by the name Jesus 
had given him. 

We all are Simons at times when we let 
fear keep us from doing what we know we 
ought to do. But we, too, can become Peters. 
That means, though, that we will have to 
build a faith that is stronger than our fears. 
We do this by constantly seeking God’s help. 
Faith and courage are not qualities that come 
to us overnight. Only as we do and think 
what is right and honest in little everyday 
things will we learn to be brave enough to 
be Peters instead of Simons when big temp- 
tations come. 
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The Clown A 
BY CAROL COLE (11 years) BY DUKE MOLNER (12 years) ve 
Fancy Gap, Va. Beverly Hills, Calif. 
May is the nicest month I know, There was a clown with a painted-on frown, - 
When all new things are beginning to grow. Dressed in yellow and brown, who went to V 
The farmers are planting corn, and other town. : 
crops, too. How the people did stare at his fuzzy orange 
I think May is a happy time. How about you? hair, We 
May is a time when lambs scamper about; ” bis shoes—not ile 4 
At his coat with a tear. A 
Children are happy and wanting to shout. : ; ; n 
as ; But he didn’t mind a bit, 
The birds are singing their happiest song; 
Summer is coming; it won't be long. As he alway 5 was a hit 
With the kids Yo 
The sand is warm to walk through in May, Who would love to sit and giggle at his wit. 
And children dance on happy May Day. It’s fun to be a clown and stroll around the Ar 
On hikes through the wood. There are lady’ s- town, | 
slippers pink, And see the people stare, 
And the baby birds’ eyes are beginning to And never have a Care. 
blink. 
The air is fresh, so balmy and pure; 
I’m sure it’s Mother Nature’s very best cure. Mothers W 
May is the time when all people are gay; BY MARY ANN McALISTER (9 years) v 
I think it’s just wonderful, the month of May. Chatsworth, Calif. 
Mothers are so helpful . 
What Spring Is to Me In everything they do. 
BY SHIRLEY SECOR (11 years) They cook, wash, and tie your shoes 
Sen Diego, Cal And hang up clothes, too. I 
It’s the birth of wonderful flowers; Reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
It’s the smell of fragrant plants; Are taught by mothers, too. 
It’s the color of Mother Nature. Oh, mothers are very helpful 
Spring is really wonderful! In everything they do. 
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To Our Room Mothers 


BY DEBBY WILSON (10 years) 
Owensville, Ind. 


We want to thank you, mothers, 
For coming here today, 

And also the others 

That have been and will come someday. 


We could buy you a present 
And wrap it up so gay, 

But that wouldn't tell you 
What we want to say. 


You room mothers are very nice; 
We like you very much, 

We hope that you will like this verse, 
For, in you, we have our trust. 


We love you all like candy, 

And I’m sure you like us, too. 
And we are very grateful 

To have room mothers like you. 


You are very kind to us, 
And we want to be kind, too. 
And now may We Say, 
"A very happy Mother's Day to you!” 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October, send it now. 

How to — it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Black Horse 


BY BEVERLY TURNER (8 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Black Horse is very tall. Black Horse lives 
on Mr. Gay's farm, His nickname is Blackie. 
He does not like the farm. One day a little 
bird came by. The little bird said, ""Why do 
you stay here?” 

Blackie said, “Mr. Gay will not let me 
out.” 

Tl will,” said the little bird. 

"Oh, please, then, let me out.” 

So the little bird let Blackie out, Then the 
little bird went away. Blackie trotted out. He 
went to the woods. Blackie met Mr. Fox. Mr. 
Fox said hello, but Blackie did not say a 
thing. The sun was going down. It was cold. 
Blackie wanted to go home, Blackie walked 
around, Then he found the way home, And 
that is the end of the story of Black Horse. 


The Goldfish 


BY JOE HUDSON (8 years) 
Newnan, Ga. 


A goldfish, pretty, brave, and bold, 
Swims around in a bowl. 

It swims by day and maybe by night, 
But we can’t see it without light. 


Where Is God? 


BY CAROLYN MARQUETTE (11 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


W here is God? 


In the rocks, hills, and plains; 
In sleet, snow, and rain; 

In people, rich and poor; 
Even ina war! 

In the clouds, in the air— 
Everywhere! ! ! 
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I will do my part to make this a good 
day. ® | will share with everyone the 
love that God has shared with me. 


When | awake each morning, | have a little talk with God. 
These are the words | shall use this month. 


I bless everything in my world by lov- 
ing it, and I am blessed. ® | know that 
there is good all around me, so I look 
for the good. 


I shall not fear. ® This is my Fathers 
world, and He loves and cares for me. 


needs to be done by me, He tells me Tam, whatever I need, I turn to Him‘ 


how to do it and helps me with it. prayer, and He gives me strength and 


courage. 


wiles end to} try Blessed are my eyes. ® use my eyes 


to be as obedient to God's teaching as to see the beauty and goodness of God 


weeds everywhere, and I let the love in my 


day by day. owl shine through them to bless 


ive thanks to God fer Ms I give to others lovingly and unselfishly. 


blessings each day. ® Instead of asking t look ier ways to give help cad Lig 


; ness, patience and encouragement. It 
for more things, I remember to thank ~— g 


Wan I turn to God first for help. Wherever 


God ler evershing Ihave makes me feel good to do something 


for someone else. 


now. ® Whenever I think of anyone 
through the day, I remember often to : : . 
; : who needs healing, I think of him as 
become quiet and talk with God, : ; 
k being well and strong, and of God's 
healing power working in him. 


This is a good day. ® | can make this 
learn to accept others as they are; help 
me to understand that we all need one 
another. 


day whatever I want it to be. Because 
God created it good, I shall expect it to 
be good, and it will be. 


Because God's life is in me, I am well 
and strong. ® My mind, my heart, 
lungs, stomach—every part of my body 
—works joyously with every other part 
to keep me well and happy. 


with me and with all those I love. We 
can never drift away from His love and 
care. 


| I take time to be still and pray. ® All God's healing power is at work right 


Father, help me to be patient. " Let me 


God is my protector. ™ He is always 


I will let God guide me today. ® Before I will speak only what is true and good. 
300d I do anything, I shall ask Him what He I will say nothing bad about anyone; 
> the wants me to do, and I will try to do I will find something good to say about 
His will. everyone. 

I keep my mind filled with happy With God’s help I can do any good 
ers thoughts. ® I do not waste time thinking thing I want to do. ® | make today and 
me about or imagining unpleasant or un- every day a good day by working with 

happy things. God. 
>ver God gives to me, and I give to others. Thank You, God, for my mother. ® Help 
n in Because I am so thankful for all the me to be more kind and thoughtful and 
and blessings God gives me, I share what to show Mother every day how much 

He gives me with others. I love her. 
Jesus Christ heals and helps me. ® | will I let the light of 

: through me. 8 [ try to live so that others 
m use my hands, my mind, and my heart 
Y can see the goodness and love of God 
less to help others to be happy and healthy. aa 
ily. My world is a wonderful world because I have faith in God. ® When I pray to 
nd- I see God in it. ® I can see God in ev- Him, I wait patiently for His answer. 
It erything: in trees, in birds, in sunshine, I know He will answer me in the right 
ing in friendships. way, at the right time. 
ght I will be a peacemaker for God today. Today I will think only good thoughts. 
_ If a quarrel begins, I will remember to Starting this minute, I put every un- 
be be patient and understanding and to pleasant thought out of my mind and 
ds f look for the good in those around me. think only kind, happy thoughts. 
his ’ I use God's truth today. ® If anything God has given me the gifts of life, love, 
se seems wrong or if I need anything, I joy, and good health. ® If I feel cross 
to say and know: “God is with me now,” or ill, I will think about God and His j 
and I am helped. good gifts of joy and health. | 
| 
ys | “God is my all, I know no fear.” There is something only I can do for ‘ 
Ve There is something good in everything God today. 8" Whatever it may be, 4 
nd that happens. God helps me to look for large or small, I will watch for it and a 
and to find the good. do it gladly. 7 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Kind thoughts, loving words, radiant 
smiles, and good deeds will make good May 
Day gifts for all your friends. We give May 
baskets filled with flowers to show our 
friends that we love them, but what better 
way is there to show our love than to make 
our friends happy by being kind and loving 
and cheerful in all that we do! 

One of the very first things a Booster 
learns is that his thoughts govern his words 
and his actions. So watch your thinking, 
Boosters! The big secret of being happy and 


Dear Barbara: | am glad that I am now a 
Good Words Booster Club member. I am 
trying to keep the pledge and to be like all 
the other Boosters. — JAMES 


= Boosters are happy boys and girls because 
they make others happy with their good 
thoughts, kind words, and loving deeds. 
When we make others happy, we are always 
happy ourselves. We are glad to have you 
as one of our happy band of Boosters, James. 


Dear Barbara: We have tried to follow the 
rules of the Good Words Booster Club. 
Our mother and father both work, and we 
have to help with the housework. We always 
try to do this without grumbling. 
—CAROL and MARY ANN 
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=" We are proud of you, girls! When you 


of making our friends and family happy is 
to have good thoughts, to speak helpful, 
kind words, and to do loving deeds. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join us in giving May Day gifts of happy 
and loving thoughts, words, and deeds this 
year, just write to Barbara Benson, WEE 
WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I will 
send you an application blank. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


help with the housework happily and because 
you really want to help, you are making your 
mother and father happy and showing them 
that you love them and appreciate all the 
nice things they do for you. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have tried to be a very good 
Booster this month. Thank you for sending 
me my membership card and The Prayer of 
Faith. I would like very much to have a pin 
of the three monkeys. —DAVID 


" The three monkeys on our Booster Club 
pin stand for “I see no evil”; “I hear no 
evil”; and "I speak no evil.” These little 
monkeys will help you to remember to see, 
hear, and say only that which is good, and 
we know you will enjoy wearing the pin, 
David. 
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Dear Miss Benson: I received your letter with 
the prayer you sent me. I am keeping the 
rules of the club. I am very thankful for your 
prayers. 

I am now going to take the first-year exam- 
ination, and my brother Byron is going to 
take his second-year examination. Please pray 
that we may pass. 

—CUTHBERT (British W est Indies) 


® As you use The Prayer of Faith and follow 
the rules of the club, Cuthbert, we are sure 
you will be happy, healthy, and successful in 
all that you do. 


We are praying with you that both you 
and Byron will pass your examinations, God 
helps you to study easily and quickly and to 
remember perfectly all that you need to 
know. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to keep the 
rules. One night there was an awful thunder- 
storm, and I was afraid. I kept saying, ““God 
is my help in every need,” over and over to 
myself. The thunderstorm seemed to get 
over as quickly as it started. I’m sure that 
being in the Good Words Booster Club will 
help anyone. —EVA 


« Thank you for helping us to remember 
that God is our help in every need, Eva. No 
matter how small or how large our problem, 
we can turn to God in prayer, and He will 
help us.- 

As you think only loving thoughts, say 
only loving words, and do only loving deeds, 
you will fill your heart so full of love that 
there will be no room for fear. 


Dear Barbara: Greetings to you and to all 
Boosters. I got my membership card several 
days ago. I am trying to keep the pledge. 
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I made up a game and would like to share 
it with you, There was a grouchy, grumbly 
boy named Joe and a happy, jolly boy named 
Dave. I try to see how long I can be like 
Dave without being like Joe. —LEADA 


=" Thank you for sharing your game with 
us, Leada, It will help us to remember to be 
happy in all that we do. 


Dear Barbara: In the Good Words Booster 
Club I have learned to be kinder and happier 
and to have more courage. I like the club, 
and I enjoy the letters. 

Before school started I asked God to help 
me to know my answers in my subjects and 
not to cheat. I have known my answers, and 
I have not cheated. I believe God helped me 
and that He will continue to help me. 
—HETTIE 


=" When we trust God and do our best, He 
always answers our prayers, Hettie. There is 
nothing too big or too small for Him to do 
for us. He is truly our help in every need. 


PEN PALS 


So many of our readers have complained 
to us about not receiving answers when they 
write to the boys and girls whose names are 
listed on our pen-pal list that we have de- 
cided not to print a list each month. If you 
are under 13 years of age and would like to 
have pen friends and will answer, at least 
with a post card, every letter that you receive, 
we shall be happy to send you a list of read- 
ers who are just your age and who would like 
to have pen friends, Also, we will put your 
name on a list to be sent to other readers 
who write to us. Send your name, age, and 
address to Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 
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THIS IS 


PENNY 


Designed by Jeanne Dietel 
(12 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Had Father Trouble 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1958 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Picser: Kegs Morris came hurrying home 
from school. The warm spring day and the 
sunlight that sifted down through the early 
gteen of the trees made the overnight hike 
that he and five other Spartans had planned 
with their fathers seem more fun than ever. 
He had nothing to worry about. Still, nag- 
ging thoughts kept slipping into his mind. 

Some of the boys at school had spent a 
great deal of time warning the Spartans that 
their hike was bound to fail. Morry Dalton, 
especially, kept after them. “Grown folks 
really don’t like picnics,” he had said. “When 
it comes time for the hike, those fathers of 
yours'll find some excuse not to go, or they'll 
pull such sissy tricks you'll be ashamed of 
them. When your hike’s over, fathers and 
sons won't be speaking to each other.” 

Morty was not the only one. Teddy, Zip, 
Shoog, and Joe had said much the same 
thing. Some of the Spartans showed signs 
of wavering, but not Kegs. He and his father 
had always had a great deal of fun together. 
He could not believe that an overnight hike 
could end it for them. 

At a run, he rounded the corner of the 
house and saw his mother and father inspect- 
ing the family car. It stood in the driveway, 
packed and ready to go. 

“Hi, Dad! Hi, Mom!” he called. “Are 
we all set?” 

“All set,” his father answered. 

Kegs’ heart sang. So far, anyway, Morry 
Dalton and the others were wrong. His fa- 
ther would be on the hike, all right! 
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Kegs’ mother came to him and put her 
hands on his shoulders. Her eyes smiled into 
his as she said, “See that your father has a 
good time, Son. You know he doesn’t like 
picnics, and this hike will really be a long, 
all-night picnic.” 

“T’ll do my best, Mom,” Kegs said ear- 
nestly; but the joy in him faded. His mother 
sounded a little like Morry. 

“I know you will,” she said gently, “but 
remember that most men outgrow their love 
for sleeping on the hard ground and fighting 
flies off their food. Fathers have to think a 
great deal of their sons to do a thing like 
this.” 

Kegs was surprised and somewhat dis- 
mayed. He asked uncertainly, “Don’t you 
think the other fathers like picnics?” 

“I doubt it,” she answered, “especially 
overnight ones; but maybe they like rough- 
ing it better than your father does. He’s 
your special responsibility, Son.” 

Kegs had never thought of his father as 
a responsibility. It had seemed to him that 
it was the other way around and that he was 
his father’s responsibility, even in matters of 
having a good time. Still, he thought he saw 
what his mother meant. The idea of an over- 
night hike was his and his friend’s. So, in 
a way, the fathers were guests; and hosts are 
always responsible for the good times their 
guests have or do not have. 

“Aw—Dad!” Kegs exclaimed. “I’m sorry 
if this punishes you! I thought——” 

Mr. Morris laughed and gave Kegs a 
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friendly shove toward the car. “It’s all right, 
Son—once a year, maybe! I just hope I don’t 
disgrace you!” 

“Disgrace me?” Kegs repeated. “You 
couldn’t. You're super.” 

His father laughed. “I’m not sure about 
that. I’ve got tenderfoot ideas, and you may 
get ribbed about them. If you think you can 
take it, let’s go.” 

Visiting with his father on their way to 
the woodland beyond Weidensahl Hill was 
pleasant; but Kegs felt a growing uneasiness. 
Morty’s jibes and his mother’s warnings kept 
coming back to him. What happened on this 
hike was very important. Certainly, the next 
time he gave his father an invitation he did 
not want to hear him say, “No, Son, never 
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They toasted marshmallows 
and told tales. 


again,” just because of this hike. 

When they got to the woodland where 
they were to meet their friends, greetings 
rang out. They unloaded food and camping 
gear from the cars to carry them downhill 
to the spring, where they would make camp. 
Kegs’ sleeping bag hit the ground with a 
thud. A second thud sounded different. Kegs 
took a quick look. So this was what his fa- 
ther meant when he had warned him against 
his tenderfoot ideas! What Morry meant, too 
—about sissy tricks! His father had brought 
a collapsible camp cot! 

Chink Dougherty saw the cot, too. 

“I thought this hike was for father and 
son,” Chink said with a grin. “But maybe 
your mother’s coming, too?” 

Kegs flushed, hot and angry, but his father 
seemed not to hear as he shouldered a load 


and set off along the trail. 

Kegs moved closer to Chink. 

“Take it easy, pal,” he said. “My dad— 
well——”’ He hunted for some excuse for 


the cot that Chink could accept. “Well, he's 
not used to sleeping on the ground. If he 
got chilled, my mother might not want either 
of us to go camping again.” 

“Huh!” Chink grunted. “You'd think he 
could take what we can.” 

“People are different,” Kegs said. “And 
I sure want my dad to be comfortable.” 

Chink said no more, but Kegs saw others 
look curiously at the cot, and Mr. Dougherty 
and Bob’s father joked about it. Even Andy 
Van Orden’s grandfather viewed it with 
twinkling eyes. Kegs was worried, but his 
father did not seem disturbed. 

“Just you fellows wait till you’ve been on 
the ground a couple of hours,” he warned 
them, “and I'll have to fight for my cot!” 
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At each joke, Kegs laughed weakly, but 
he could not see how anyone could have a 
good time when so much fun was being 
made at his expense. And he wanted a good 
time for his father more than he wanted it 
for himself! 

It took several trips down the rocky trail 
to the wide, wooded basin, skidding and 
stumbling, to get their supplies to the camp- 
site. Kegs could hear his father’s heavy 
breathing, but it was Mr. Dougherty who 
slipped and fell on the sack of food he was 
carrying. As he helped pick up scattered po- 
tatoes, Kegs felt a little better. Mr. Dough- 
erty, at least, could say no more about the 
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Teams made camp, gathered firewood, 
and cooked food. It was dark when the 
chores were done, and everyone gathered 
about the fire. They toasted marshmallows 
and told tales. Mosquitoes whined in from 
the shadows, and the fathers moved to the 
side of the fire where the wind blew the 
smoke over them and kept off the insects. 
The boys did not seem to mind either smoke 
or mosquitoes. 

The fathers called bedtime for the boys. 
Frogs made drowsy, comforting music; and 
Kegs had just gone to sleep when a screech 
owl in a tree over his head let out a 
shivery wail. Kegs reached for his flashlight. 
Several flashes pierced the darkness. The owl 
flew away. Kegs snuggled back into his 
sleeping bag. He did not like to hear owls 
screech. The sound made little prickles run 
under his skin. But he did not let anyone 
know—particularly his father. Just now, his 
father seemed to be having a good time, 
spinning yarns and discussing public prob- 
lems; and Kegs told himself he would not 
disturb his father if all the owls in the 
woodland took to hooting and screeching. 

Kegs yawned and stretched. He sat up. 
The stars shone bright and clear through the 
shifting leaves. The night was very beauti- 
ful. His father loved beauty; so surely, he 
would appreciate this. 

Something soft and cold splattered against 
Kegs’ chin. 

“Wow!” he cried, “Something hit me!” 

He saw his father bound off the log where 
he was sitting. He bent over Kegs anxiously, 
but Kegs knew by that time what had hap- 
pened. Chink was giggling. He had packed 
a mud ball down at the spring and had used 
it on the first Spartan to stick his head up. 


The rain came in 
windswept flurries. 
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A Special Table Blessing 
By Hal Chadwick 


) Barbara likes to say the 
table blessing at her home. When she heard 
that Grandma was coming for a visit, she 
thought it would be nice to have a special 
blessing that would help to make Grandma 
feel that she was a welcome member of the 
family. Here is the blessing Barbara learned 
before Grandma arrived: 
We're thankful to God 
For having each other— 
Grandma and Barbara 
And Daddy and Mother, 
We're thankful for food 
And for shelter—and then, 
We're thankful for all 
Of God’s blessings. Amen. 
Grandma was very surprised and pleased. 
Best of all, friends who heard the blessing 
liked it and changed the names to fit their 
own families. One changed it to say, “Mary 
and Johnny and Daddy and Mother.” An- 
other changed it to, “Dick, Danny, and 
Doris and Daddy and Mother.” Maybe you 
could change it to fit your family. 


It was funny—if you looked at it that way, 
but sometimes parents did not. 

Kegs wiped mud off his chin and grinned 
at his father. 

“It’s all right, Dad,” he said. “It was just 
a mud ball, but my turn’ll come.” 

His father said, “Make it before I turn 
in, Son. I don’t want to be waked up by mud 
balls or anything else.” 

The fathers got themselves bedded down. 
The fire burned low; and the camp sank 
into quiet. 
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Kegs dreamed about birds that floated 
down from the blue sky to perch on his 
shoulder and wild rabbits that let him touch 
them and see into their homes; but the 
dreams troubled him, for his father was 
never there for the fun. He woke with a 
start. A big raindrop had splattered on his 
forehead! 

“Oh, no!” he moaned. “Not rain!” 

It was rain, the worst thing that could 
happen to the slumbering camp, and to Kegs’ 
father, who did not like roughing it anyway! 

A few big drops pounded down. A gale 
struck through the trees. The camp woke in 
confusion. The woodland was filled with 
shouts and the swish and moan and groan of 
the trees. Lightning flashed; thunder rum- 
bled and then roared. The rain came in wind- 
swept flurries. 

Kegs’ father called, “Everyone pile his 
stuff on my cot. It'll be out of the mud, and 
Dougherty and I can carry most of it up in 
one load.” 

Kegs was wet to the skin. When the 
lightning flashed, he saw that his father and 
the others were drenched, too. Though ev- 
eryone else was scrambling about for mis- 
placed clothing, his father was fully dressed. 

Maybe, Kegs thought as he tied his shoes 
together and swung them over his shoulder, 
because of the mosquitoes, his father had not 
even taken off his boots. What a horrible 
night this was! 

Up the rocky trail to the waiting cars, the 
hikers made their way. Shivering with cold, 
Kegs helped pack their gear into the car. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Dad,” he said between 
chattering teeth. 

“What about?” his father asked. 

“Because you had such a rough time,” 
Kegs answered. 

His father said nothing; but when they 
got into the car and the motor caught, he 
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looked down at Kegs, huddled on the far 
end of the seat. ‘““You won't be so cold, Son, 
if you sit close to me,” he said. “I'll turn on 
the heater as soon as the engine warms up.” 

Kegs slid out of the corner and over so 
close to his father that no breath of air 
could creep between them. His teeth stopped 
chattering. 

Again he said, “I’m sorry you had such 
a rough time, Dad.” 

His father glanced down at him. “Did you 
have fun?” 

“I did till the storm came up,” said Kegs. 

“Good!” said his father. “Maybe next time 
it won’t rain.” 

“Next time?” said Kegs in a small, amazed 
voice. “You didn’t have too bad a time— 
with the jokes about your cot and the mos- 
quitos and the flies and the rain?” 

“The cot came in handy,” said his father 
calmly, ‘‘and I expected the mosquitoes and 
flies. We all have to take a little punishment 
now and then for the people we love. You 
took some for my cot, remember? So if you 
had a good time, we'll see. Maybe next year. 
How’s that, Son?” 

“Dandy!” said Kegs, feeling warm and 
cozy. “Just perfectly dandy!” 


Picture of Grenadier 
(Continued from page 15) 


apartment in the city, and Mrs. Jeffreys pre- 
ferred to live there. 

The whole day was occupied with the tasks 
Phil remembered and loved—filling mangers 
and oat bins, cleaning the beautiful saddles 
and bridles in the tack room, forking out 
stalls. It was hard work, but it was wonder- 
ful to be doing it again, with the familiar 
horsy smell of the stables around him. 
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Flowers in a basket, 
A butterfly, too, 
Bring best wishes 
From me to you. 
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When he told Ruthie about High Hill 
that evening, he was so happy he forgot to 
mention his brush with Alex; but as the 
week ends slipped by, he found himself 
constantly complaining to her about the 
other boy’s actions. Alex’s attitude was ac- 
tually souring his wonderful new job! 

Throughout the week, while Alex was 
away at school and on week ends when he 
did not come to High Hill, everything was 
fine. But on the week ends when Alex was 
there, everything was just the opposite. Alex 
found fault with everything Phil did. He 
complained that spotless tack was dirty, that 
his saddle was not placed properly, that 
Phil’s grooming fretted Soldier Boy. The 
truth was that Alex’s own handling was what 
made the horse so nervous. Phil began to 
wonder how he could possibly take it when 
school was out and both he and Alex were 
at High Hill all day and every day! 

As for his magic picture of himself and 
Grenadier, it showed no signs of becoming 
real. He could hardly even see it in his mind, 
although it had been plain as day to begin 
with. He was still keeping Ruthie’s picture 
as bright in his mind as he knew it was in 
hers, and she was hopping merrily every- 
where on one crutch. It was certainly work- 
ing for her. 

Walking home wearily on the evening 
before Alex was due home for the summer, 
Phil determined to ask Ruthie if she could 
tell what was wrong with his magic picture. 
He found her sitting on the front step with 
Freckles and dropped down beside them with 
a sigh. 

“What's the matter, Phil?” Ruthie asked. 
“Are you tired?” 

“A little, but it’s not that. It’s just that 
I liked my job so well, and Alex is spoiling 
it; and after tomorrow, he'll be around all 
the time. And I can’t even see my magic pic- 
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ture any more—you know, the one I told you 
about. Everything seems to be going wrong.” 

Ruthie patted Freckles silently for a mo- 
ment. “Phil,” she said hesitantly, “please 
don’t be angry with me, but maybe you're 
forgetting about keeping the canvas clear,” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, you aren’t thinking very good 
thoughts about Alex.” 

“How can I, the way he acts!” Phil ex- 
ploded angrily. 

“I know, Phil,” Ruthie soothed, “but 
thinking the worst about him won’t change 
him, and thinking the best about him might 
—that’s what Mother says. If you could 
think of him as your friend and act as if 
he were, maybe he would be. At least, then 
your own thoughts would be right, and what 
he did wouldn’t matter so much.” 

It sounded silly to Phil, How could he 
think of Alex as his friend? But he could 
not deny that Ruthie’s picture was working, 
and his was not! 

“I want your magic picture to come true 
as much as you do,” said Ruthie coaxingly. 
“I can see it just as plain. Please try being 
friendly with Alex—just one day.” 

“Well,” Phil gave in reluctantly, “I'll try 
because you want me to, but I don’t think 
it will work.” 

Mrs. Lane’s call to supper floated out to 
them just then, along with the tantalizing 
smell of stuffed peppers and fresh-baked 
bread. As Phil helped Ruthie up from the 
steps, he determined to make an honest try 
with her plan, even if he did not have much 
faith in it. 

When the moment came to put the plan 
into action next morning, it was even harder 
than Phil had feared. He led Soldier Boy 
out, his coat gleaming. The tack was rubbed 


_to a glowing finish, and Phil had even pol- 


ished the horse’s hoofs with oil to make them 
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MONEY OF THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES 


By Pegge M. Murray 


Wire the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock in 1620, they carried with them all 
the household and farming goods they be- 
lieved they would need. It is only natural 
that they brought with them what money 
they had, too. But there were no dry goods, 
grocery, or hardware stores in the wilder- 
ness, SO money was probably the most use- 
less item in their cargo. If a person has only 
one blanket for his bed or only one kettle in 
which to cook his food, he will not sell them 
for any amount of money. 


ARE INTERESTING 


When the colonists became more settled 
and prosperous, they had furs and tobacco 
to trade with the ships that came to their 
ports. In return for these products the 
traders gave the colonists money. Soon, the 
new Americans were using Dutch ducats, 
German thalers. English guineas, French 
louis, and the coin most common, the Spanish 
dollar, the piece of eight. 

Money has only the value that people 
place on it, and the Americans accepted and 
used all these different moneys. If everyone 
suddenly believed our present-day money was 
worthless and bubble gum was valuable, we 
would throw away our money and earn bub- 
ble gum and take it to the store to buy bread. 

Money is anything used for exchange or 
trade. 


shine. As he handed the reins to Alex, he 
took a deep breath and said pleasantly, “Nice 
morning for a ride,” 

“Why—yes, it is,” Alex murmured curtly. 
In another moment, he was in the saddle and 
gone. 

“Well,” Phil reflected, ‘tat least, he was 
too amazed at my being pleasant to find any 
fault.” 

Watching horse and rider canter away, he 
tried to imagine they were himself and 
Grenadier. To his surprise, the picture fo- 
cused instantly in his mind. Maybe Ruthie 
was really right! Anyway, he would give her 
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plan the old try, right down the stretch, 

He was just finishing the stalls when he 
heard the beat of hoofs returning up the 
drive. It must be Alex, but why was he com- 
ing so fast? Anyone knew you ought to do 
your fast riding on the way out, so your 
horse would not come into the stables hot 
and sweaty. He went to the door of the barn 
to look out. Horse and rider were just thun- 
dering up the last few feet of the lane. As 
they shot clear of the trees, Phil caught his 
breath sharply. What had happened to 
Soldier Boy? 

(To be continued) 
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WHAT FRIENDS ARB THESE? 
BY ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Down in the wood where the cornfield ends, 
One warm spring day I met these friends: 
The first one chirped a song to me. 

He’s a bird they call the - - - - - - - - - 

The next one croaked at me from a — 
You know him, too; he’s a big - - - - ---- ; 
Not a wee little sound did the next one make. 
Just crawled away—a harmless - - - - - ; 

The next one chattered, his tail in a curl. 
You've met him, I know—a red-brown 


This one I scarcely knew was there, 
The way he was hiding—a long-eared - - - -. 
Oh, it is fun to visit my friends, 


WHAT AM I? 


BY EDNA BEVAN 


I'm something special, just for you. 
You like to see and eat me, too. 

You have to blow before you take 
A piece of me. 'ma-------- ---- 


WHAT WORD? 


BY LAURA ARLON 


I am thinking of a word 

That has meanings four. 

It is an account of money owed 
To a person of a store. 

A piece of paper money 

Is called the very same. 

And if a boy’s name is William, — 
This is often his nickname. 

It is also another name 

For the beak of a bird, 

With these clues, I am sure 

By now you've guessed the word. 
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BY MABEL NIEDERMEYER MCCAW 


Down in the wood where the cornfield ends. 


FILL IN THE BLANKS 


There are a number of one-syllable words 
which end in “ing.” Fill in the blanks to 
form those which are defined here. 

-ing to make musical sounds 

-ing part of an airplane 

-ing a ruler 

-ing worn on the finger 

--ing to stick together 
--ing to prick painfully 
--ing to throw 

--ing to causé to come with 
---ing a piece of twine 
---ing a season of the year 


WORD PUZZLE 
BY CHARLOTTE DOWDALL 


My first is in brick, but not in ome; 
My second is in Spain, but not in Rome; 
My third is in bark, but not in tree; 

My fourth is in Jook; but not in see; 

My fifth is in cote and also in dove. 

My all is a book inspired by love. 


BRAIN TEASERS 
BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


1. What relation is a child to its own 
father if it is not its own father’s son? 

2. What animal has a head like a cat, a 
tail like a cat, and acts like a cat, but isn’t 
a cat? 

3. Why is the policeman the strongest 
man in the world? 

4. How many apples can you put in an 
empty barrel? 

5. What has arms and legs but no head? 

6. What do you own that other people 
use more than you do? 
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By Frederick D. Brewer 
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WHAT FRIENDS ARE THESE? 
BY ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Down in the wood where the cornfield ends, 
One warm spring day I met these friends: 
The first one chirped a song to me. 

He’s a bird they call the - - - - - - -- - 

The next one croaked at me from a — 
You know him, too; he’s a big -------- ‘ 
Not a wee little sound did the next one make. 
Just crawled away—a harmless - - - - - ‘ 

The next one chattered, his tail in a curl. 
You've met him, I know—a_ red-brown 
This one I scarcely knew was there, 

The way he was hiding—a long-eared - - - -. 
Oh, it is fun to visit my friends, 

Down in the wood where the cornfield ends. 


WHAT AM I? 
BY EDNA BEVAN 


I’m something special, just for you. 
You like to see and eat me, too. 

You have to blow before you take 
A piece of me. 'ma-------- ---- 


WHAT WORD? 


BY LAURA ARLON 


I am thinking of a word 

That has meanings four. 

It is an account of money owed 
To a person or a store. 

A piece of paper money 

Is called the very same. 

And if a boy’s name is William, — 
This is often his nickname. 

It is also another name 

For the beak of a bird, 

With these clues, I am sure 


By now you've guessed the word. 
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BY MABEL NIEDERMEYER MCCAW 


FILL IN THE BLANKS 


There aré a number of one-syllable words 
which end in “ing.” Fill in the blanks to 
form those which are defined here. 

-ing to make musical sounds 

-ing part of an airplane 

-ing a ruler 

-ing worn on the finger 

--ing to stick together 

--ing to prick painfully 

--ing to thtow 

--ing to causé to come with 
---ing a piece of twine 
---ing a season of the year 


WORD PUZZLE 


BY CHARLOTTE DOWDALL 


My first is in brick, but not in home; 
My second is in Spain, but not in Rome; 
My third is in bark, but not in tree; 

My fourth is in /ook; but not in se; 

My fifth is in cote and also in dove. 

My all is a book inspired by love. 


BRAIN TEASERS 
BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


1. What relation is a child to its own 
father if it is not its own father’s son? 

2. What animal has a head like a cat, a 
tail like a cat, and acts like a cat, but isn’t 
a cat? 

3. Why is the policeman the strongest 
man in the world? 

4. How many apples can you put in an 
empty barrel? 

5. What has arms and legs but no head? 

6. What do you own that other people 
use more than you do? 
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Mustard-Seed Size 


(Continued from page 9) 


raise the good fruit you love so much. The 
hill shuts off the worst of the storms from 
the north.” 

Linda looked at her mother with a new 
expression in her eyes. 

Mother continued, “Do you remember that 
cloudburst on the other side of the hill 
last summer?” 

Linda nodded. 

“Well, if the hill had not been there, the 
river would have flooded down this way and 
washed away houses, orchards, stock, and 
everything.” 

Linda thought about what her mother was 
saying. Mother was telling her that God 
knew best—that her request was selfish. But 
that was not an excuse for His breaking a 
promise. If God had promised to remove 
mountains for persons with faith, He should 
do it. She had the faith, all right. That is, 
she had had it the first part of the week; 
but how can you keep faith in someone who 
does not keep his promises? Linda did not 
understand. 

On Saturday afternoon the county superin- 
tendent of schools came to see them. He told 
them that the board of education had ar- 
ranged to consolidate all the schools on their 
side of Edgeworth Hill and to take the chil- 
dren into town by bus. 
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“We used to climb the hill when we were 
kids, didn’t we, Brent?” he said to Father. 
“But nowadays it’s too tough for kids to 
walk as far as we used to.” 

All the grownups laughed and agreed 
that they wanted to spare their children the 
hardships that they had endured. 

At the supper table, Father smilingly 
turned to Linda, “Well, what do you think 
of that, Possum? You'll ride to school next 
year like a queen. Your mother and I walked 
and thought nothing of it.” He smiled across 
the table at Mother, who quickly returned 
the smile. 

He turned again to Linda. “You'll prob- 
ably have to start a little earlier in the morn- 
ing and get home a little later at night, but 
you won’t have to climb Edgeworth Hill.” 

“Darling.” Mother’s eyes were shining 
as she spoke. “When you prayed to God to 
remove the hill, did you really, deep down 
in your heart, want the hill moved? Or did 
you just want to remove the necessity of 
crossing it?” 

“I just don’t like the hill. It’s so steep, 
and sometimes we fall down on those rocks, 
and it hurts,’ Linda answered. 

“But wouldn’t you miss the hill if it were 
gone?” persisted Mother. “We often talk 
about how pretty it is in the spring and fall. 
And when we have a snow, as we do occa- 
sionally, it is beautiful. Would you really 
want it moved away?” 
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“I hate climbing it, but I do like to look 
at it,” Linda said thoughtfully, her fork 
poised over her pie. “It kind of keeps watch 
over us.” 

“You see, darling, God really did an- 
swer your prayer. He knew that you really 
did not want Edgeworth Hill moved. He 
knew that you just did not want to have to 
climb it any more. And now you won't have 
to. All the good the hill does and all its 
beauty are still with us.” | 

Linda looked at her mother for a mo- 
ment with a faraway expression. Then she 
smiled a happy smile and started to eat her 
pie. 

“I see, Mother. It’s as Miss Roberts said 
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when she was our Sunday-school teacher: 
‘God knows what's in our heart and gives 
us that or something better.’ It would be aw- 
fully selfish of me to have the hill moved 
away when it would hurt everyone in the 
valley; so God wouldn’t do that. But He did 
something better for all of us.” 

Before she went to sleep that night, Linda 
asked God to forgive her for doubting Him. 
“You know, God,” she finished her prayer, 
“it’s like the bicycle, the birthday party, and, 
oh, just scads of other things. What You 
sent was nicer than what I asked for. Thank 
You, dear God. And I'm really glad You 
left the hill there. Every time I look at it, 
I'll think of You.” 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Molded Strawberry Salad (serves 4) 


Swaswsnm are usually plentiful at this 
time of year, so here is a recipe for the pret- 
tiest salad ever! It is good enough for a 
party dinner, perhaps for Mother's Day din- 
ner, and yet if you follow directions closely, 
you will find it easy to make. 


1 cup very hot water 
pkg. strawberry- 


a few drops of milk 
Yi; cup finely chopped 


flavored gelatin nutmeats 
1 3-ounce pkg. cream 1 pint strawberries 
cheese 11, Tbs. sugar 


Pour 1 cup of very hot water over 14 pack- 
age (which is 14 cup) of strawberry gelatin. 
Stir well to completely dissolve the gelatin. 

Put the square of cream cheese, softened 
to room temperature, into a bowl with a 
few drops of milk. Mash with a fork until 
soft enough to shape into four balls. 

Chop 14 cup nutmeats and put on a piece 
of waxed paper. Roll balls of cheese in the 
nutmeats. 

Wash strawberries, stem them, and sugar 
them lightly with the 114 tablespoons of 
sugar. 

Brush four small individual salad molds 
with salad oil. Place one cheese ball in each 
mold. Cover with a layer of berries. Pour 
cooled gelatin over cheese balls and berries, 
Chill in refrigerator until the gelatin is set. 
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To unmold on salad plates, tip to let air 
in one side and then loosen salad around the 
edge with a spatula. Turn upside down onto 
plate (on lettuce if you want it to be espe 
cially pretty). You may spoon a little may. 
onnaise or whipped cream or a mixture of 
both on top if you like. 


The Tale of Little Tiger 


(Continued from page 11) 


and said, “Now, little Blue Tiger, I don't 
like to say this—but the reason you're blue— 
is that you're always so sad and always look- 
ing on the dark side of things. Why, your 
thoughts are so blue that you’ve turned your- 
self blue all over.” 

And everybody looked at Little Blue Tiger, 
and they all nodded their heads and said that 
this was so. 

“But—but—but what'll I do?” asked Lit- 
tle Blue Tiger. And great-big tears poured 
down his face like rain on a window. 

“Well,” said Oswald Owl, “since you 
turned blue by thinking blue thoughts, I 
should suppose you could take the blue away 
by thinking happy, sunny thoughts to bring 
back your yellow stripes.” 

His friends nudged one another and 
nodded their heads again, because this 
seemed so wise and true. 

Little Blue Tiger knew he had not had 
much experience with happy thoughts—but 
after being rubbed and scrubbed almost to 
the skin—and nearly roasted alive—he was 
ready to try almost anything. 

“T'll try it,” he said. And he tried to smile 
—though it was the funniest smile you ever 
could imagine. One side was up, and the 
other side was down, because Little Blue 
Tiger just simply did not know how to smile! 

“Now, begin by thinking the nicest, hap- 
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THE WHIRLIGIG 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


iw OF our beetles begins its life as a 
tiny creature that floats over the surface of 
the water in circles, like a whirligig. 

In addition to being called whirligigs, 
these little creatures are also called apple 
bugs and vanilla bugs in different parts of 
the country, These names were given to them 
because a whirligig beetle discharges a 
strong-smelling milky fluid when you pick 
it up. 

As the whirligigs glide along in the water, 
they don’t miss a thing, for they can see over 
the water and under the water at the same 
time. Their eyes are divided into two pairs 
—one half of each eye is suited for seeing in 
the water, and the other half is suited for 
seeing in the air. 

Their hind legs are flat and broad; they 
are used by the whirligigs as oars to push 


them through the water. 

When a whirligig hatches, it has feathery 
gills growing on both sides of its body. But 
when it is full grown, it crawls on land and 
lets its gills dry up. 

The next job of the whirligig beetle is to 
build a cocoon. A few weeks later it comes 
out of the cocoon a full-grown beetle. 


piest thoughts that come to your mind,” 
coached Oswald Owl. 

“Well, let me see. U-h-h—there are a lot 
of little tigers worse off than I am,” began 
Little Blue Tiger, “even though I’m all blue 
—and rubbed raw—and almost scalded-——” 

“No! No! No!” broke in Oswald Owl. 
“That’s not the way at all! You must think 
happy thoughts! Let me help you.” 

“Now—aren’t you glad to have a nice, 
snug little home and lots of loving, helpful 
friends ?” 

Little Tiger slowly nodded his head. And 
Farley Fawn thought he saw the blue fade 
a shade or two. 
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“And aren’t you happy that the sun is 
warm—and the grass soft to play in—and 
that you have lots of loving, helpful 
friends?” 

Little Blue Tiger secretly believed that 
Oswald could have left off that last part. 
After all, he was not that happy about his 
loving, helpful friends, But he smiled, this 
time with both corners up. 

Farley Fawn was sure he saw the blue turn 
paler, and Skinny Skunk saw it, too. 

“And aren’t you glad——” Oswald Owl 
continued. 

But Little Blue Tiger broke in and said, 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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COTIAGE CHEESE CARTON 


Pen the back of the basket cut a piece of 
light cardboard 9 by 5 inches. About an inch 
from the top, cut out a circle large enough 
to fit over a doorknob. Round off the top 
corners of the cardboard. 

To make the basket, cut a cottage cheese 
carton in half; then clip in about a half inch 


MAY DAY BASKET 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


on each side at the bottom so you can fold 
out the side edges. 

Cover the carton with colored construction 
paper and staple, paste, or tape it to the back 
piece. 

Fill the basket with flowers and surprise 
Mother by hanging it on her door May Day 
morning. 


BUTTON TOSS 


BY M, MABLE LUNZ 


Pun THE backboard use a piece of card- 
board about 12 by 20 inches in size. To make 
your game more attractive, cover the card- 
board with shelving paper or paint it a bright 
color. Punch a hole through the top cor- 
ners and tie a string through each hole. 
Cover three clean empty cottage cheese or 
ice cream cartons with colored construction 
paper. Staple or tie the cartons on the card- 
board (see illus.). Mark one 5, one 10, and 
one 20 with paint or crayon. 

Hang your game between two chairs, or 
hang it on a nail. 

To play the game with buttons get four 
buttons of the same color for each player. 
You can play with bottle caps, small rocks, 
or marbles. Take turns tossing the buttons 
or whatever object you decide to use, with 
all players tossing from the same position. 
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HANG BETWEEN TWO CHAIRS 


Keep the score, and the first person to get 
one hundred wins. 

If you want to make the game really dif- 
ficult, use a small ball. Take turns tossing 
it. You score if it bounces in the carton, and 
you score double if the ball lands in the 
carton and stays there. 
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DOTTED LINE 
1" FOR LONG NARROW 


BOx TOPS 
2" FOR SQUARE ONES 


we the covers from two egg boxes. 
For the handle, fold a piece of light card- 
board, 8 by 12 inches, in half. If your box 
tops are less than 8 inches long, cut off the 
cardboard on one side so it fits between the 
two covers. Measure 1 inch down from the 
fold and 1 inch in from each side and cut 
out a rectangle (Fig. 1). Fold up the bottom 
on each side, 1 inch if you are using long, 


narrow box tops and 2 inches if you are us- 


ing square box tops. 

Set one box on each side of the handle 
with a folded edge under each box. Punch 
holes through each side of the box and 


SNACK CARRIERS 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


DOUBLE 
STRING 


handle and through the bottom and the 
edge under it. Tie together with double 
string on each side, putting the knots under 
the boxes and leaving the string loose enough 
so the boxes will sit flat on the table. Glue 
the cardboard to the bottom of the box and 
paint the carrier with poster paints or water 
colors. 

Line your trays with aluminum foil or 
wax paper before you fill them, and you can 
use them over and over again. 

It will be fun to make one for each of your 
friends and to use them for serving TV 


snacks. 


PAPER BEADS 


BY BEA BROWN 


U SE light-weight construction paper, scraps 
of wallpaper, or colored pages from maga- 
zines or papers to make these beads. Cut 
about twelve triangular pieces as shown in 
illustration. Starting with the straight edge, 
roll each triangle around a toothpick. When 
toll is well started, apply paste to the paper 
and complete the roll, being careful to keep 
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PATTERN % SCALE 


balanced so that the middle builds up. When 
the paste is dry, slip out the toothpick. 
Thread your beads on a string. If you like, 
between your paper beads, string beads from 
broken strands of jewelry or colored buttons. 
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Animal the Lion Fears 
By Bruce and Ron Wagner 


= graceful gemsbok is one member of 
the antelope family that is not easily fright- 
ened by lions. Although the gemsbok is only 
four feet tall and cannot run so fast as a 
man, it has long, sharp horns which it uses 
to ward off the attacks of lions. Curiously, 
the gemsbok prefers to live in the desert and 
open plains where there is little food and 
water. It is believed by some that the gems- 
bok never drinks water, but gets what mois- 
ture it needs from the plants on which it 
feeds. 

A familiar animal of South Africa, the 
gemsbok makes a striking picture with its 


grayish body set off by a long blackish stripe 
along its flanks and the upper part of its legs, 
It has a short, erect mane and a long, sweep. 
ing black tail. Its horns are almost as long 
as the gemsbok is tall and are ringed on the 
lower half. Those long horns make the lion § 
think twice before attacking, and it is always 
a very hungry lion or lioness that risks the 
danger the gemsbok’s horns present. 


The Tale of Little Tiger 


(Continued from page 39) 


“Oh, let me make up some happy thoughts 
of my own!” And then Little Blue Tiger 
said, “I’m glad I have all the nice, juicy pine- 
apples I can eat—and I’m glad to have the 
shady palms all the way up Palm Street— 
and, oh, well, yes, I'm glad I have lots of § 
loving, helpful friends!” 

Well, that did it! 

Quick as a wink, Little Blue Tiger—or we 
should now say just Little Tiger—was back 
to his sunny yellow-striped self again, Only 
I'd say he was even sunnier and yellower 
than before this story started, 

In fact, Little Tiger’s friends say that he 
could not possibly ever turn blue again—he- 
cause all his thoughts are so happy and gay § 
that they call on Little Tiger to cheer them 
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Hi, everybody! Look at me—I’m fixing up a May basket for 
Editor Jane Palmer. Don’t you think she'll be pleased? 

I used the pattern in this month’s WEE WISDOM to make the 
basket, and you know it must be a good strong one since it must 
hold me. When it comes to filling your May baskets, here’s what 


I always say: Flowers, of course, 


To make it look nice; 
And candy’s good, too— 
If you don’t have mice! 

Before I made this May basket, I was reading some of the 
stories that will appear in your June WEE WISDOM; and believe 
me, next month is going to be a month of good reading. 

You'll like “Moving Day for Peeky and Squeaky,” by Georgia 
Tucker Smith, in which these two little mice have some unusual 
adventures. Those of you who liked Peeky and Squeaky in Mrs. 
Smith’s first series of stories about them will be happy to see them 
back in WEE WISDOM. And you'll also especially enjoy Enola 
Chamberlin’s exciting story “A Medal for Cindy,” about a girl 
and her horse, Silver. 

And, of course, the June WEE WISDOM will have many more 
stories, poems, and features. It’s the perfect number with which 
to start a gift subscription for a friend so that he can join you in 
WEE WISDOM’s summer vacation fun. Remember, the magazine 
is priced at only $2 for a full year’s subscription. 
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Answers to Puzzles Word Puzzle 


Bible. 
W hat Friends Are T hese? 
Chickadee. Bullfrog. Snake. Squirrel. Hare. Brain Teasers 
1. Daughter. 2. Kitten, 3. He holds all the traffic 
with one hand. 4. One—then the barrel is not 
What Am I? empty. 5. Armchair. 6. Your name. 
Birthday Cake. 


W hat Word? ‘Now, if I write »-e-w on the blackboard, 


Bill. what does that spell ?”” 

“New.” 
Fill in the Blanks “Now, I'll put a k in front of it, and what 
Sing. Wing. King. Ring. Cling. Sting. Fling. | have we?” 


Bring. String. Spring. “Canoe.” 
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HOW DO YOU MAKE FRIENDS 
WITH SOMEONE WHO DOEEON'T 
lo BE FRIENDLY 7 


Most of us feel obliged to welcome a new neighbora™ 
and to be friendly toward a newcomer in our group. 
But have you ever tried to make friends with someone 
who just would not respond? 


In Helen L. Renshaw’s story “Perplexing Neighbor,” 
in the May number of You magazine, a boy named iim 
Bud has just this problem. He tries hard to be nice toa 
Ward, his new neighbor, and to make him feel wel- 
come; but for some reason, Ward refuses to warm up 
to him. It is a puzzling situation, and you will want 
to see how Bud attempts to solve it—at the risk of 
losing his rating as his school’s best hurdle man! 

You is called the “teen-ager’s best friend” because 
each month it presents information and advice tailored 
especially to the needs of teen-agers. Teen-agers also 
like the bright, up-to-the-minute style of the magazine, 
In the May issue of You, besides “Perplexing Neigh 
bor,” you'll find: 

“Library Work—the Career with Variety,” by Eliza 

beth Larimore 

“Your Personality Is Showing,” by R.W. Ettinger 

“Teen-Ager Publishes Newspaper,’ by Alan W, 

Farrant 
and many, many more fascinating articles, stories, and 
features you’re sure to like. 

If you are a teen-ager, why not send for a subscrip- 
tion for You magazine today? It will come to you each 
month for a whole year for only $1. You'll want to be 
sure and ask that your subscription begin with the out-§ 
standing May number. 
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